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SCIENCE AND INDUSI 


Among Florida Citrus Leaders 


TOM B. SWANN, 


Winter Haven, Florida 


The name of Swann has long been a household 
word in Florida citrus circles. The old original 
Swann grove was one of the important early de- 
velopments in Polk county’s entry into the citrus 
picture in a big way. It is still one of the import- z 
ant citrus properties of the Polk area. : 
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Citrus Insect Control for April, 1954 
Food Editors Tour Florida As Guests of Citrus Commission 
This Consumer Purchases of Fruits and Juices in January 1954 
: New Citrus Laboratory Dedicated 
M th Citrus Commission Recommends Priority For Research 
on Mutual Optimistic on Valencia Orange Price 
Movement of Citrus Trees from Florida Nurseries 


_ Bartow, Florida April, 1954 
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You get multiple insect control 
at any time of year with 


- PARATHION 


These insect pests—controlled when you spray with parathion iri 
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Higher solids content ?- 
No reduction in sugar or Vitamin C content probal 
Less shock to trees earl) 
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Less leaf drop staten 
Less dead wood best t 
‘i Much better fruit color - 
Does not accelerate granulation pril. 
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Citrus Insect Control 
For April, 1954 


W. L. THOMPSON, R. M. PRATT AND R. B. JOHNSON* 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION 


R. M. Pratt 


LAKE ALFRED 





the 
low 


for 
were 


levels 
mites 


Statewide activity 
major insects and 
during March. Purple 
an increasing trend during the month 
and will probably reach a high level 
during April, although infestations 
are not expected to approach 
of a year Some groves 
be heavily infested to 
the postbloom application of a scali- 
cide advisable. 

A definite red scale hatch 
curred during March but this did not 
result in a_ significant 
population. Activity is expected to 
be low in the postbloom period. 

Purple mite infestations have been 
during the months. 
While the general level has been low, 
some groves been heavily in- 
fested and in some cases, serious de- 
foliation has resulted. 

Rust mite activity been low 
and declining during March and will 
probably remain low in April. How- 
ever, rapid increases may occur dur- 
ing May and June, so a preventative 
application of sulfur is advisable. 

The peak of new growth and bloom 
probably will not be reached until 
early in April. The development of 
bloom is so irregular that no general 
statement can be to the 
best time for the post-bloom applica- 
tion. Some groves will not have all 
the petals off the end of 
April. 

Because of the prolonged period of 
mew growth, aphids can be expected 
to be abundant, especially on young 
trees and on Temples and tangerines. 

Only a mites are 
eing found and they are not expect- 
ed to be a problem this year. Mealy- 
bugs are scarce at this time, but 
groves where they have been a prob- 
em in the past, especially on the East 
Oast, should be checked for this in- 


scale showed 


those 
will 
make 


ago. 
enough 
Oc- 
increase in 
irregular winter 


have 


has 


made as 


before 


few six-spotted 


® Written March 25, 1954. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Co- 
coa; J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. 
Townsend, Tampa; J. B. Weeks, 
Avon Park; and T. B. Hallam, 
Lake Alfred. 


spray is 
the 
the 


before the post-bloom 
applied. Many whiteflies are in 
pupal this time and 
adults will have emerged by the first 
of April. 


sect 


stage at 


SPRAY PROGRAM 
Inasmuch as bloom has been retard- 
ed by the cool weather, most 
bloom sprays will be applied in April. 


post- 


Correct timing of post-bloom sprays is 
an important factor in producing high 
grade fruit. The highest grades have 
been produced where sprays were ap- 
plied during the first three weeks af- 
ter the petals have dropped. 

Scale Control: Scale will be a 
problem in groves and where 
is the scali- 
should 


some 
such post-bloom 
followed by 
the summer. 
more free of scale, 
purple around the 
where were sprayed 
in the spring and again in the sum- 
mer as with 
However, the spring ap- 
plication is not necessary where scale 


case, a 
cide be applied, 
application in 
Fruit has been 
especially 


another 


scale 
stem-end, trees 
compared 
application. 


one summer 


infestations 

this time. 
Where 

used, 


are at a low level at 
emulsion is to be 
combination 
with copper, it should be applied be- 
fore the average the fruit 
reaches one-half inch in diameter. 
Oil blotch is likely to on 
oranges if the spray is applied when 
the fruit is between one-half and one 
and one-half inches in diameter. Oil 
should not be used during periods of 
drought, or 
the crop is still on the trees because 


an oil 


either alone or in 
size of 


develop 


on Valencia trees where 
it will retard degreening in the color- 
ing room. However, 3 quarts of oil 
plus one pound of parathion per 100 
gallons, has less effect on degreening 
mature Valencias than 1.5 gallons of 
the oil emulsion. Borax and arsenate 
compounds can be combined with the 
oil spray, but precautions should be 
taken to determine whether the mix- 
ture is compatible. If flocculation 
occurs, use a deflocculator recommend- 
ed by the manufacturer of the oil 
emulsion. 

Parathion at 1 pound for light in- 


W.L. Thompson 


festations and 1 2/3 pounds per 100 
gallons for heavy infestations can be 
used. It with all 
of the neutral compounds of zinc, 
copper, and manganese and also with 
borax, wettable sulfur and 
compounds used on citrus. Parathion 
can be used at any time during the 
post-bloom not advis- 
able to spray any tree when it is in 
a wilted condition but 


can be combined 


arsenic 


period. It is 


parathion can 
be used when it is too dry to spray 
with oil. 

Where whitefly is a problem, the 
scalicide spray should be delayed un- 
til after the peak emergence of white- 
fly adults which should 
in April. 

Mealybug Control: If mealybugs 
are present, apply parathion at 1 1/2 
pounds 100 gallons within three 
weeks after the petals have dropped. 

Purple Mite: Oil emulsion or 
brands of Aramite or Ovotran can 
be used for purple mite control. The 
limitations of timing oil sprays are 
the same for mite control as for 
DN-111 is fairly safe to use if 
temperatures are not above 90 
degrees, but it is not so effective in 
warm weather as the other recom- 
miticides. A 1% DN-Sulfur 


occur early 


per 


scale. 
the 


mended 
dust can also be used. 

Six-Spotted Mite: The same 
are recommended as for pur- 
mite control. A thorough cover- 
age of the undersurfaces of the leaves 
is necessary for satisfactory control. 

Rust Mite: Any of the usual Sulfur 
tormulations can be used. The most ef- 
fective combination is 1 gallon of 
lime-sulfur plus 5 to 8 pounds of wet- 
table sulfur. Lime-sulfur should not 
be used with parathion, Aramite, or 
the DN Compounds. 

Melancse: All copper sprays for 
melanose control should be applied as 
socn as possible after the petals have 
dropped. Copper sprays applied after 
the fruit has become infected is like- 
ly to cause star melanose, which is a 
grade lowering factor. 

Physiological Sprays: 
of zinc and manganese can be 

(Continued on next page) 
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Farm Exports Down; 


Oranges Up Slightly 


While total United States agri- 
cultural exports in the last half of 
1953 were slightly above the cor- 
responding half of the preceding 
year in value, the total valuation of 
such exports for the entire year was 
17 per cent below 1952, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
today in the weekly publication, 
Foreign Crops and Markets. (A copy 
of the March 15 issue, with details 
on U. S. agricultural exports in 
1953, may be obtained from the 
Foreign Agricultura] Service, Room 
5922, Phone REpublic 7-4142, Br. 
2445.) 

The Nation’s farm exports totaled 
$2.8 billion in 1953 compared with 
$3.4 billion in 1952 and the postwar 
record of $4 billion in 1951. The 
year ranks as the tenth best for 
agricultural exports in the country’s 
history. 

The decline in agricultural ship- 
ments abroad last year was by no 
means general, some commodities 
showing substantial gains in value. 
Strong world demand for soybeans 
resulted in record United States ex- 
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ports which were 66 per cent above 
19&2. Many foreign countries re- 
plenished their stocks of tobacco, 
United States exports of which were 
up 380 per cent. Evaporated milk 
was up 28 per cent; corn, 20 per 
cent; tallow, 20 per cent, and fresh 
oranges, 13 per cent. Chief reduc- 
tions were in wheat, cotton, lard, 
grain sorghums, soybean oil, barley, 
potatoes, raising and apples. 

Wheat continued as the nation’s 
leading agricultural exvort in 1953, 
although the value of $581 million 
was 38 per cent smaller than in the 
preceding year. Cotton, in number 
two position, with a value of $517 
million, was 40 per cent smaller. 
Tobacco was in third place with a 
value of $339 million, 

Larger world supplies and world 
prices below the United States do- 
mestic level were important factors 
in declining wheat and cotton ex- 


Jacksonville, Florida 


though the drop in farm export 
had much to do with this reduction 
a further gain in exports of nop 
agricultural commodities due to mi 
itary aid shipments was also an im 
portant factor in causing the fan 
share to fall. 
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Lead arsenate or copper arsenate cay 
be combined with the copper used fo 
melanose control. 

For more detailed information ref === 
to the 1954 “Better Fruit Progran} 
or consult the Citrus Experiment Sts 
tion at Lake Alfred or Fort Pierce. 
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TAKE A TIP FROM YOUR CITRUS TREES fj: 
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If your citrus trees could talk, they’d tell [kirk, 
you that energized Vertagreen is the plant _ 
nal; | 
food they need for strong, healthy growth. keepin 
That’s because Vertagreen is especially pre- fing; P 
pared for citrus growers in this area. It’s the oo 

: : ery 
better-balanced plant food with added growing [iohnst 
power—growing power that feeds completely, ‘ens; 

makes finer quality fruit and puts extra re. 
; oc1e 
profits in every grove. See your Armour finelud 
agent today for sure! Place your order for pe 
° yndic 

energized Vertagreen. Davis, 
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Food Editors Tour Florida As 
Guests Of Citrus Commission 


Going on the old theory that “you 
can’t tell the players without a 
program” the Florida’ Citrus Com- 
mission this year has used a public 
relations program, which it believes 
will help two groups of national 
writers become better acquainted 
with Florida fresh and _ processed 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. 

The program took the form of a 
tour of the Florida citrus belt for 
food editors from 10 of the top 
nationally distributed women’s mag- 
azines and science editors from 10 
metropolitan newspapers, syndicates 
and magazines. 

Food editors on the tour and the 
publications they represent included 
Helen McCully, MeCall’s; Dorothy 
Kirk, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Louella Shouer, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal; Dorothy Marsh, Good House- 
keeping; Esther Kimmel, Better Liv- 
ing; Prudence Dorn, Everywoman’s; 
Glenna McGinnis, Woman’s Day; 
Beryl] Walter, Seventeen; Myrna 
Johnston, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens; and Grace White, Family Cir- 
cle, 

Science writers making the tour 
included Lawrence Galton, Cosmo- 
Politan Magazine; G. B. Lal, Hearst 
Syndicate-American Weekly; Murray 
Davis, New York World Telegram 
& Sun; Jane Staffcrd, Science Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C.; Tom Henry, 
North American Newspaper Alliance 

Washington Star; Beulah 
King Features Syndicate; 


Cleveland 
Atlanta 

Regis- 
Moines; 
Life and 


Severino P. Severino. 
News; Katherine Parnwell, 
Constitution; Myrtle Eldred, 
ter-Tribune Syndicate, Des 
and Donald Cooley, Your 
Your Health Magazines. 

Naturally, these writers already 
knew the difference between an 
orange, a grepefruit. and a tanger- 
ine. Most of them were aware of 
the fact that Florida is the leading 
citrus-producing area in the worid 
today. The prograin wasn’t quite 
that elementary. 

Few of the writers, however, knew 
the story behind Florida’s produc- 
tion this season of nearly 130 mil- 
lion boxes of citrus fruit. Still 
fewer were aware of the mechanics 
of getting the delicious juices 
squeezed and funneled into literally 
billions of cans as a single strength 
shelf product or a frozen concen- 
trate. 

For a majority, a trip to Florida 

. even a free trip ... was no 
novelty. But in the past, the high 
spots of a jaunt to the Sunshine 
State included sandy beaches, horse 
and dog tracks, and the usual 
stellar attractions: Cypress Gardens, 
Silver Springs, and the thousand 
and one other places of natural 
beauty or historic interest which dot 
the state from Pensacola to Key 
West and Yulee to Naples. 

What made this trip different 
was the “behind the scenes” glimpse 
into the beehive which is a fresh 


fruit packing house; the orderly 
precision of gleaming cans moving 
in endless lines from freight cars 
into the processing vlants to receive 
the juice, be placed in cartons, and 
return almost immediately to other 
freight cars waiting to speed the 
new merchandise to the nation’s 
markets. 

The 20 writers, accustomed to the 
bird’s eye view of Central Florida 
afforded by air travel, were literally 
speechless as they rode down such 
highways as U. S. 27, where thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of 
newly planted, as yet non-bearing 
citrus trees stretched as far as their 
eyes could see. 

Primarily, the m»urpose of the 
food editor’s trip was tu help them 
become better acquainted with prod- 
ucts about which they have been 
writing for many years. Citrus has 
long been a favorite with the edit- 
ors in preparing menus, particularly 
those calling for low calorie and 
high vitamin C content. 

It is by no mere coincidence that 
the food editors decide to use citrus 
literally hundreds of times during 
the year in menus and recipes they 
recommend to their readers, For 18 
years, the Citrus Commission, rec- 
ognizing the importance of this 
medium in increasing the consump- 
tion of citrus, has employed a New 
York food publicity agency, Dudley, 
Anderson, and Yutzy, to develop 

(Continued on page 9) 











SUMMARY 
A sharp increase in purchases of 
frozen concentrated orange juice 


was the outstanding development m 
household purchases of citrus prod- 
ucts during January 1954. This, to- 
gether with somewhat larger pur- 
chases of fresn oranges, resulted in 
a significant compared 
with a year earlier, in combined 
purchases of and orange 
products. Grapefruit purchases were 
also larger as a of more 
buying of fresh fruit. Purchases of 


increase, 


oranges 


result 


lemons increased slightly as_ did 
those of canned lemon juice and 
frozen concentrate for lemonade. 
Purchases of tanverines, on the 


other hand, were down from a year 
ago. More noncitrns canned juices 
were bought by consumers than a 
year earlier, primarily as a result of 
larger tomato and 
prune juices. 

The purchase of a record volume 
of nearly 4,800,000 gallons of froz- 
en orange juice in January resulted 
partly from lower prices. Consumers 
paid an average of 16.5 cents per 
6-ounce can for frozen orange juice 
compared with 19.1 cents in Novem- 
ber. These purchases, together with 
those of fresh oranges and canned 
single-strength orange juice, were 
equivalent to about 8,300,000 boxes 
of fruit—up 14 per cent from Jan- 
uary last year. 

Prices paid for California-Arizona 
oranges averaged 40 cents a dozen— 
down 3 cents; those paid for Florida 
averaged 35 cents—up 3 


purchases of 


oranges 
cents. 
Total purchases of grapefruit and 
canned __ single-strength grapefruit 
juice were equivalent in January to 
slightly more than 3,000,000 boxes 
of fruit—about a fifth more than 
a year earlier. Purchases of canned 
single-strength grapefruit juice—like 
those of canned single-strength or- 
ange juice—were below the levels 
of January 1953, vartly as a result 
of higher prices. Prices consumers 
paid for fresh grapefruit, however, 
were 9 cents less than those in this 
month last year—averaging 78 cents 
a dozen. More than a third of all 
families bought grapefruit during 
the month, and they bought almost 
a dozen grapefruit per family. 
Lemons, canned and bottled lemon 
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The data in this report repre- 
sent estimated total purchases 


by the househol! consumers 
only and do not include those 
by restaurants, hospit- 
als, or other institutional out- 


hotels, 


lets. Data for single months 
are for 4-week periods (28 


days) only in order to permit 
comparisons between periods of 
equal length. 





juice, and frozen lemonade bought 
by consumers in January were equiv- 


alent to slightly more than 300,000 


boxes of fruit—up about a tenth 
from last year. Prices they paid 
for lemons averaged 47 cents a 


dozen, up slightly from the preced- 
ing January. Prices paid for frozen 
lemonade were almost unchanged at 
17.5 cents per 6-ounce can, but 
canned lemon juice, at an average 
of 13 cents per 5% ounce can, 
was up 1 cent. 

Householders bought only three- 
quarters of a million boxes of tan- 
compared with about a 
boxes in January 1953, 

paid 33 dozen for 
fruit—3 than last 


gerines 
million 
They 
this 

year. 


cents a 
cents more 


Frozen Juices and Ades 


A record volume of about 4,800,- 
000 gallons of frozen concentrated 
orange juice was bought by house- 
during January 1954. The 
one-sixth increase in total purchases 
compared with the 2 _ preceding 
months was largely a result of low- 
er retail prices. Prices consumers 
paid averaged 16.5 cents 
ounce can compared with 
November. 

Nearly 30 per cent of all families 
bought frozen orange juice during 
January compared with about 27 
per cent in this month a year ago, 
The average quantity purchased by 
buying families was also somewhat 
larger than a year earlier. These 
families reported buying an average 
of 7-3/4 of the 6-ounce cans during 


holders 


per 6- 
19.1 in 


the month compared with 7 cans 
in January 1953. 

Householders purchased approxi- 
mately 120,000 gallons of frozen 
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Consumer Purchases Of Fruits 
And Juices In January 1954 


Prepared By U. §. Department of Agriculture 
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concentrate for lemonade in Janu. 
ary—about 50 per cent more than 
a year According to the 





earlier. 











trend indicated last season, their 
purchases are at the lowest level for 
the season during December and 
January. 

Consumers paid an average of 
17.5 cents per 6-ounce can for 






frozen concentrate for lemonade in 
January 1954, about the same as in 
the preceding month and in Janv. 
ary a year ago. Those families that 
bought frozen lemonade in January 
purchased an average of about three 
6-ounce cans each. 

About 270,000 cases (equivalent 
24 No. 2 cans) of canned 
strength orangeade were purchased 
by householders in January 1952. 
Data for January 1953 are not 
available, Prices shoppers paid fot 
canned single-strength orangeade av- 
eraged nearly 29 cents per 46-ounce 
can, about the same as in January 
1952. Purchases of this product also 
appear to be at a seasonal low dur- 
ing the winter months. 

During January, householders 
bought about 110,000 gallons of 
shelf-pack concentrated orangeade in 
addition to 70,000 gallons of frozen 
concentrated orangeade. Prices paid 













single. 




















for shelf-pack concentrated orange-§ 






ade averaged 16.3 cents per 6-ounce 
can while those paid for frozen 
concentrated orangeade averaged 
17.8 cents per 6-ounce can. 

Apparently the general 
purchases of frozen concentrated 
orangeade has increased somewhat 
compared with the preceding year, 
but purchases of shelf-pack 
nave declined. 

Canned Juices 

Purchases of canned _ single- 
strength juices by householders in 
January 1954 equaled about 7,420,- 
000 cases of No. 2 cans. This vol- 
ume was. practically unchanged 
from January 1953. Compared with 
a year ago householders’ purchases 
of tomato and prune 
creased substantially. 
they paid averaged 
canned juices except 
prune juices’ which 
somewhat. 

Consumers bought about 1,300,000 
cases (equivalent No. 2 cans) of 
canned single-strength orange juice 
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in January—13 per cent less than 
a year earlier. This decrease, how- 
ever, was offset by larger purchases 
of frozen concentrated orange juice 
and a slight increase in purchases 
of fresh oranges. As a result, pur- 
chases of oranges in a!'l forms of 
householders were 14 per cent 
larger on a fresh equivalent basis 
than in January 1953. Purchases of 
canned orange juice were smaller 
than in January 1953 because fewer 
families bought it—12 per 100 in 
Janiary 1954 compared with nearly 
14 per 100. Average purchases of 
families buying were about the 
sam2, approximately 2-1/3 of the 
46 ounce cans. Consumers paid an 
ave-age of almost 32 cents per 46- 
ounce cans for orange juice in 
January—4 cents more than a year 
ear ier. 


Fouseholdergs bought about 930,- 
00C cases (equivalent No 2 cans) 
of canned single-strength grapefruit 
juice in January, an 8 per cent de- 
crease from a year earlier. About 
the same number of families bought 
canned grapefruit juice in January 
as a year earlier—9 in 100 families. 
Purchases averaged about 2-1/4 of 
the 46-ounce cans per family buying 
canned grapefruit juice, about a 
sixth of a can less than a year ago. 
Prices paid averaged 26 cents per 
46-ounce can, up 1 cent from Jan- 
uary 1953. 

Consumers bought only 
cases (equivalent No. 2 cans) of 
canned orange-grapefruit blended 
juice in January, a fifth less than 
a year earlier. The decrease was a 
result of both fewer families buying 
and smaller purchases per family. 
Buying families purchased an aver- 
age of about 1-3/4 of the 46-ounce 
during the month, about a 
fourth of a can less than in January 
1953. Prices paid averaged 28 cents 
per 46-ounce can, up 1% cents from 
a year ago. 


332,000 


Householders bought about the 
same quantity of canned and bottled 
lemon juice in January as in this 
month a year ago—equal to about 
51,000 cases of No. 2 cans, Prices 
paid averaged 13 cents per 5% 
ounce can, up 1 cent from a year 
earlier. 

Householders bought about 2,030,- 
000 cases (equivalent No. 2 cans) 
of tomato juice in January com- 
pared with 1,800,000 cases in the 
same month a year earlier. Prices 
paid averaged 26 cents per 46- 
ounce can, down nearly 2 cents 
from January 1953. Since June 
1952, tomato juice has ranked first 
each month among the single- 
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strength juices in volume purchased 
by householders. 

Purchases of canned pineapple 
juice were equal to about 1,230,000 
cases of No. 2 vans in January. 
This quantity was about the same 
as that purchased in January 1953. 
Prices paid by consumers averaged 
32 cents per 46-ounce can, 1% 
cents more than a year ago. Pine- 
apple juice was bought by almost 
15 families per 100 during the 
month, the largest number of fam- 
ilies purchasing any canned single- 
strength juice excent tomato juice. 
Purchases per buying family aver- 
aged about 1-3/4 of the 46-ounce 
cans during the month, practically 
unchanged from the same month 
last year. 

Fresh Citrus Fruit 

Householders bought about 3,600- 
000 boxes of fresh oranges in Jan- 
uary 1954. This total was up almost 
a seventh from January 1953. Pur- 
chases of Florida oranges by house- 
holders — 1,700,000 boxes — were 
nearly a seventh more than in this 
month last year. Purchases of Cal- 
ifornia-Arizona oranges increased in 
about the same proportion, amount- 
ing to about 1,300,000 boxes. 

The gain in purchases of Califor- 
nia-Arizona oranges was the result 
of an increase in the number of 
families buying during the month— 
26 per 100 compared with 22 last 
January—as well as larger purchases 
per buying family. Purchases aver- 
aged about 26 oranges per buying 
family in January, 3 oranges more 
than a year earlier. Prices paid for 
California-Arizona oranges averaged 
40 cents a dozen, down 1 cent 
from the preceding month and al- 
most 3 cents less than in January 
a year ago. 

Florida purchases also 
showed an increase in the number 
of families buying, though not as 
marked as that in California-Arizona 
oranges, but purchases per buying 
family remained unchanged, about 
2-3/4 dozens per family. The aver- 
age price paid for Florida oranges 
was 35 cents a dozen, almost 3 
cents higher than in the month a 
year earlier. 

Consumers reported buying almost 
2,400,000 boxes of fresh grapefruit 
in January this year, about two. 
éifths more than 1 year ago, ‘hey 
paid an average of 78 cents a dozen, 
down 9 cents from last January. 
Considerably more families bought 
grapefruit than in this month a year 
earlier—35 per 100 families com- 
pared with 29. Their purchases 
averaged almost one dozen per buy- 
ing family compared with three- 


orange 
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fourths of a dozen last year. 

Household purchases of tangerines 
in January 1954 totaled about 750,- 
000 boxes compared with 1,100,000 
boxes in Janvary 19%3. Prices paid 
for tangerines averaged almost 33 
cents a dozen, up 3 cents from a 
year earlier but down almost 4 cents 
from the preceding month. Tanger- 
ines were bought by 14 families in 
100 in January, a fourth fewer than 
a year earlier, and their purchases 
averaged a dozen and a half tan- 
gerines per buying family, also down 
somewhat. 

Consumers bought about 225,000 
boxes of fresh lemons in January 
this year, slightly more than a year 
earlier. Prices paid averaged 48 
cents a dozen, up almost 2 cents 
from January a year ago. More fam- 
ilies bought fresh lemons during the 
month than a year earlier—21 per 
100 compared with 18. Average pur- 
chases of families buying in Janu- 
ary, however, remained unchanged, 
about 9 lemons per family. 


California-Arizona 


Navel Orange Order 
ls Amended 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced its approval, 
subject to industry acceptance, of 
amendments __ to the marketing 
agreement and order regulating the 
handling of Navel oranges grown 
in Arizona and a designated part 
of California. The decision is based 
upon evidence received at a public 
hearing held on December 9, 1953 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 


The principal amendments would 
(1) change the representation on 
the Navel Orange Administrative 
Committee in line with recent or- 
ganizational changes in the industry 
as between cooperative and _ inde- 
pendent growers; and (2) provide 
for the establishment of the pro- 
rate bases of handlers by the com- 
mittee instead of by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


The amendments to the order will 
be made effective if the growers of 
at least two-thirds of the volume of 
production during the 1952-53 sea- 
son or three-fourths of the growers 
by number approve it. 


An amendment marketing agree- 
ment is being submitted to the 
handlers of navel oranges for their 
signatures. 
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Mutual Says Not Enough 
Oranges To Go Around 


Florida Citrus Mutual told its 
more than 7000 grower members 
that there were not enough oranges 
in Florida to make all the frozen 
concentrate which will be needed if 
the public keeps on consuming this 
product at the increased rate shown 
since Dec. 1, 1953. 

Mutual forecast “terrific compe- 
tition” for oranges during April and 
May, when concentrators will be 
back in operation full blast after 
a temporary lull while waiting for 
Valencias to get the right propor- 
tion of sugar and acid. 

“Every orange being grown in 
Florida this season can be used and 
should represent a profit to the 
grower,” Mutual said in its weekly 
member publication, the Triangle. 

A number of concentrate plants 
have closed or are operating at 
greatly reduced capacity, Mutual 
pointed out, with midseason oranges 
exhausted and Valencias generally 
still not quite ready for concentrat- 
ing. 

Mutual expects concentrators to 
use 18,500,000 boxes of oranges 
from here on out to produce the rest 
of an expected total pack of 60,750,- 
000 gallons of concentrate, Utiliza- 
tion by concentrate plants dropped 
to 1,300,000 boxes last week, only 
slightly more than half what it had 
been two weeks earlier. This week’s 
utilization will be still lower. 

All of Mutual’s analyses 
based on the U. S. orange crop es- 
timate of 86,000,000 boxes which 
was in effect at the time. 

The present lull in operations is 
strictly temporary, Mutual empha- 
sized, and “should not cause con- 
cern among Mutual grower mem- 
bers. When this crop of Valencias 
is ready for use by concentrators, 
Florida’s shippers and _ processors 
have the capacity to use all the 
remaining supplies (31,500,000 box- 
es) in a total operating period of 
seven to eight weeks. April and May 
will be the big months.” 

The big cooperative told its mem- 
bers that the indicated crop of or- 
anges in Florida would permit an 
increase in retail sales of only 10 
per cent over last season, yet the 
12-week period ending Feb. 20 had 
shown an increase of 16 per cent. 

“If this rate of increase contin- 
ues,” Mutual stated, “an expected 
Florida production of 60,750,000 
gallons of concentrate will not be 


were 


enough, Actually, this means that 


there will be a shortage of available 
concentrate before 
comes 

average 
per cent or goes even higher.’ 


the new pack 
in, if the increase in total 
monthly sales stays at 16 
official 


increase 


comment 
in selling 


Mutual had no 
to make on the 
price announced by some concen- 
trators for their finished product, 
but to many close observers of the 
current orange situation these an- 
nouncements were taken as ‘“‘break- 
ing the log jam” on FOB prices. Any 
increase in what -*oncentrators re- 
ceive for theif products makes _ it 
possible for them to pay the grow- 
er that much more for oranges. 

Mutual has been telling its mem- 
bers ever since the Feb. 10 revised 
Federal crop estimate that their 
oranges have a rest of the season 
average “economic value” of $1.51 
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a box delivered to a concentrate 
plant. 

The FOB price on frozen con- 
centrate has been $1 a dozen for 
several weeks, but Mutual says 
frankly that this figure cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. 
™ “Last season,” this issue of the 
Triangle states, “the FOB price for 
concentrate averaged $1.20 per doz- 
en cans. Because of economic con- 
ditions and the increased size of 
the Florida orange crop, this sea- 
son’s production of concentrate has 
an average economic FOB value of 
$1.22% to $1.25 per dozen cans, 
which reflects an average of $1.51 
delivered in for oranges.” 

In effect, Mutual 
orange growing members to keep 
this economic value in mind in de- 
ciding when and at what price to 
dispose of their crops. 


is telling its 


Broward County farmers are mak- 
ing a cooperative purchase of 100,000 
pounds of sodium chlorate to destroy 
disease, 
cording to Agent B. E. Lawton. 


plants harboring mosiac ac: 





Movement Of Citrus Trees From 


Florida Nurseries 
July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1953 


Data of this publication were re- 
ported by Florida nurserymen to 
the Nursery Inspector of the Florida 
State Plant Board, Gainesville as 
copies of invcices of nurseries when 
shipping trees to their cestinations. 
Only invoices to Florida destinations 
were included in these data. Person- 
nel of the Department of Agricultur- 
al Economics, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, Gainesville as- 


Citrus Moved Florida 


1928 to 


From 
July 1, 


Trees 


Year 
1928-29 


Mandarin I 
271,403 


Grapefruit 
699,343 305,641 
296,306 991 139,877 
,023 264,803 91,725 
,123 2,657 62,492 
53,391 


9,864 
74,187 


,541 
,289 880 
,O81 ,128 
5,974 427 
26,507 
,795 
,819 
36,156 
,413 


5,545 


Oranges 


2 te oe DD 


1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944.45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 


a ee 
* on 


tito et hoo me Oto 


698,689 


,348 
47 
,687 
,785 
,616 


ISI GH oor. 


"207 ~=—-29, 11,047 
054 9,38 5,295 16,560 
034 3, 3,515 10,593 


899 


sembled these data from the invoices 
in the files of the Florida State 
Plant Board, Gainesville as here 
shown. 

It will be noted that the high 
points in nursery distribution came 
in the years 1950-1951 and in 1949 
1950. The low point was registered 
in 1934-1935 when only 527,719 
trees were moved from Florida nur- 
series to citrus groves in the state. 


to Florida Destinations, 


1953 


Nurseries 


June 30, 


Other 
Citrus 
74,879 
9,389 
1,340 15,161 
1,134 6,985 
1,588 11,227 
1,818 16,101 
3,065 7,865 


Lemons 
2,020 


nes Total 

1,362,508 
785,916 
788,270 
603,849 


Tangelos 
904 
899 

187 


666 
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FOOD EDITORS TOUR FLORIDA 
AS GUESTS OF CITRUS 
COMMISSION 


(Continued from page 5) 
and test new uses for citrus and to 
publicize the results with news re- 
leases, specially written articles, and 
color and black and white photo- 
graphs. 

For the relatively small amount of 
money which has been spent in this 
work over the years, the results 
have been truly amazing. Food edit- 
ors of national magazines, the thou- 
sands of daily and weekly news- 
papers, and the national syndicates 
welcome the material on citrus and 
use it in abundance. This space 
could not be purchased at any price, 
even if the money were available 
in the Citrus Commission’s funds. 

A similar situation exists where 
the science writers are concerned. 
The Citrus Commission for several 
years has retained the services of 
a New York advertising and pub- 
licity agency, Noyes and Sproul, 
Inc., to create and place its ad- 
vertising in professional journals 
directed to physicians, dentists, 
nurses, dietitians, home economists, 
and others in allied professional 
fields. 

Under the guidance of its re- 
search department, headed by Dr. 
L. G. MacDowell, the Commission 
has also made funds available to 
research scientists for projects con- 
cerning citrus and the role its plays 
in building and maintaining good 
health. 

Results of these studies are dis- 
tributed to the professional people 
and to the general public through 
the media represented by the vari- 
ous writers for national magazines, 
metropolitan newspapers, and na- 
tional syndicates. 

Here again the space in which 
these articles appear could not be 
bought at any price. Yet through 
an organized program of inform- 
ing the professions and the public, 
the citrus story is carried to the 
far corners of the earth, returning 
immeasurable benefits to the Flor- 
ida citrus industry. 

The Florida Citrus Commission 
believes these men and women who 
wield a tremendous influence over 
the American public’s buying habits 
today through the medium of the 
printed work will know the play- 
ers, in this case Florida fresh and 
processed oranges, grapefruit, tan- 
gerines, and limes, on _ intimate 
terms in the future as the result 
of this year’s informative program 
of sunshine and citrus. 
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LOOK FOR IT 


in the bag 


on the bag 


WATER-SOLUBLE (K2SO4 ¢ 2MgSO«) 
DOUBLE SULFATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 


CONTAINS SOLUBLE MAGNESIUM 


THE FOURTH ELEMENT 


To supply you soluble magnesium, often called the fourth plant food 
element in the fertilizer bag, many leading manufacturers are regularly 
including Sul-Po-Mag in their quality grades. 


They know that Florida growers get finer quality, more flavorful 
fruit, reduce damage from drouth and cold and get bigger, more prof- 
itable yields when they use fertilizers containing soluble magnesium. 


Sul-Po-Mag supplies sulfate of potash and sulfate of magensium, both 
in soluble form and immediately available to growing crops. 


Ask your dealer for a fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag which sup- 
plies soluble magnesium, the fourth element. Look for it in the bag and 
on the bag: Nitrogen—Phosphate—Potash— Magnesium. 


Kr Plant Food Division 
a \ INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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Citrus Committee Recommends 
Priority For Research... 


Advisory 
urged that the U. 
S. Department of 


Research 


The Citrus 
Committee has 


Agriculture give 


highest priority among its activities 


to research and education. It also 


has recommended that the Depart- 


ment undertake more fundamental 


research to provide a basis for ap- 


plied research, and that it establish 


adequate physical facilities for an 


expanded citrus research program 


in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


Recommendations of Commit- 


tee, established under the Research 


ana Marketing Act of 1946, were 


made after its annual meeting, 
March 


Top 


j . } 
mendations ot tne 


8-10, 


production research recom- 


committee were 


(1) expand work on developing 


more satisfactory methods for the 


sterilization of citrus fruit to kill 


Mexican fruit fly; expand pre- 


sent citrus rootstock and breeding 


include as rapidly “as 


field 


studies to 


possible tests of promising 
selections, with special emphasis on 
rootstocks in Texas: and (3) initi 
ate studies (throueh use of bio- 
climatic cabinets) on determining 
the areas in the United States in 
which the 


vecome permanent esta 


Mexican fruit fly could 


lished, 


Top utilization research recom 


mendations were (1) initiate a 


fundamental investigation of factors 


influencing the quality of products 


from Texas citrus fruit; (2) expand 


work on the development of new 


or improved grapefruit products of 


acceptable consumer market quality; 


and (3) initiate research to ce 


termine in citrus fruits the content 


of important nutrients  ineludineg 


carbohydrates, organic acids, min 


erals and newly identified vitamins, 


with emphasis on the nutritive 


value of foods as eaten. 


lop marketing research recom 


mendations were (1) expand re 
search on control of decay of citrus 
storage and 


fruits in transit by 


chemical treatments; (2) initiate 
means of 
fresh 
grapefruil products through analyse 
of price with 
ing products, additional methods of 


promotion and 


research to develop new 


enlarging the market for 
relationships compet 
merchandising, and 
ToOduet 

products; and 
‘xpand wor on the develop 


ment of grades and standards fo 


processed’ citrus products, 


Top recommendations in market- 


ing service and educational work 


were (1) initiate complete citrus 


tree surveys by age and _ variety 


in Florida, Texas, and Arizona; 


(2) expand work on planning whole- 


sale produce markets in specific 


localities in 1955; and (3) expand 


educational work on produce mar- 


ket facilities (assembly markets, 


concentration markets, secondary 


and terminal markets) and _ initiate 


extension work on materials han 


ling, handling equipment, and work 


methods with growers and handlers, 


and on marketing practices, meth 


ods, and marketing organization with 


producers and marketing agencies 


at country points, 


The committe re-elected chair 


man and vice chairman, respective- 


lv, for the 


bents FEF. R. 
| 


1 
rs, inc., 1405 


next two incum- 


W ileox, 


\nveles, 


years 
Sunkist Grow 
Calif., and 
Growers 


\. V. Saurman, Pinellas 


Association, Clearwater, Fla. 
Othe atend- 
Allen, 
Cooperatiy es 


Zork, MB. ¥,3 
Fruit 


committee members 


were N. L. 


National 


ing the meeting 
\merican 
Exchange, Inc., New 
Company, 


Stanley B. 


James Cooke, Penn 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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10s: d 6. 
Hamme, Texsun Citrus 
Weslaco, Tex.; Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, 
Florida, 


Crockett, Harlingen, 


Exchange, 
University of Gainesvill 
Kla.; Raymond D. 
Phillips 
Charles A. Rogers, Chas. A. 
& Sons, Weslaco, 
Russel, Mutual Orange Dis 
Redlands, Calif. Marshal 
Agricultural Re 


Robinson, Dr. P 
Companies, 
Roget 
Tex.; and Rob 
bins 
tributors, 
J. Goss of the 
executive secre 


} ry ; 
searecn service Is 


tary of the committee. 
VICE PRESIDENT OF 
WILSON & TOOMER DIES 


Mr. R. S. 
dent retived of the Wilson & 
Jacksonville 

March 15 


Jones, 67, vice presi 


Toome 


Fertilizer Company, 


Florida, died on Monday 


after a brief illness. 


Mr. Jones, who had been 


asso 


ciated with the company since 1)08 


retired about a year and a half ag 
but until the time of his illness 


served in a consulting capacity, 
He is survived by his widow, Mi 
sons 


Helen Burpee Jones, and two 


R. Sherwood and Robert C. Jones 


of Jacksonville. 
Forest tree planted on 

record T1554 ¢ ; las ar in the 

United States more thar 


W952 


CALICIDES 


“The safe, sure way to better crops” 


Stauffer Oil Emulsions have 
been time-tested by Florida 
growers for effective control 
of destructive scale insects. 


FICO 90 OIL EMULSION: Contains a carefully selected paraffin-base oil 


in a well-balanced oil-in-water emulsion. A “quick-breaking” spray that leaves 


a highly effective but safe deposit of oil. 


FICO 60 OIL EMULSION: A relatively “tight” oil-in-water emulsion of 


the older type. For hard and soft waters, but not as safe as Fico 90 Oil 


Emulsion in brackish waters. 


PARAFLOW 400 —A Parathion-in-Water emul- 


Stauffer 


sion containing 4 # technical parathion per gallon. 


. , t ol.* a tt . 1 
Suited fsr al! parathion aepniications, 


valuable for concentr ste sp ays. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. * 


Winter Haven, Fia. + 


Apopka, Fia. -« Tampa, Fla. - 


‘ zt 


bpaAe 


by Preanel 


Vero Beach, Fla, 


Contact your nearest Stauffer representative! 


Orlando, Fla.; 
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sights fixed on at least $1.15 


Mutual Optimistic On te Siae a box on the tree 5 their 


oranges, equivalent to $1.55 to 31.65 


delivered in. Mutual expects these 


Valencia Orange Price et Se 


remaining Valencia crop, with the 


Weaiher continued to be an all in volume. A definite upturn in public consuming almost 1,400,000 
t gallons of concentrete for the week 


int) factor a concentrators concentrating had 


| t tC tre unexpected and endain March 6, according to the 


por bee foreca 
viddled their thuorbs waiting for next we 
lorid: Valencian oran: yp to unusual cold weather may delay the Market Research Corporation. 
proper provortion of sugar resum tion of full-seale operations a This rate of consumption would 
for their froz food mira litth tuke more concentrate than Florida 
‘de product, Vive cool wenthe : the rocessors can make re- 
QOranves used ( ‘oncentrate holdine nowever, maiming supplic s of oranges, 
plus the small amoun ulifornia will 


produce from its smallest Valencia 


yopped slightly OW million an vi ppensate { any addi 
rk last week do are ex 

o continue t this compara Jorida Citrus Mutual is watching crop In many vyeat 
the situation closely, still confident 

much loneer neentrators its “economic averas values” fo SLASH PINES PLANTED 


atl ec 1 sc saad a Wataal IN STATE IN 1953-1954 
WOULD CIRCLE EARTH 


If placed S feet epart in a straight 


Ine} Pace 


it will eoend 
the contiouine > spell 


k keeping orars literally 

verato} Caan . ine oth FO.0O 000 slash pine trees 
avs are perfect f ci from that date that Florida farmer and other land 
ur content im or barring prea in the Tot-54 season 
rhts and cool dav =tima row more than 
‘ . su oO Thea ‘ ne os ‘ iw new ro that would 


yactically ti ti 
ued Ma ; ind Mu ¢ i : i thie ator ror 


tour tin 


internal qualh\ 
ix concerned. tfirmed 
the us 


exports raked ~i z tia nat tlie. Phe 


on Florida 


mpetition for the 


thre shi 
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is certain to would till 


or are bacl 


Here’s Why 


its 


tile: 
FLORIDA FAVORITE FERTILIZER poraneeed 


FOR MORE THAN 20 YEARS Florida Favorite Fertilizer, 


Inc... has produced fertilizers to the specific requirements fo 1 
r Bigger 


of Florida growers. Knowing Florida soils and Florida crops 


this know-how brings to the individual grower, fertilizer mix CROP 
best ; 


tures formulated to his actual needs for results 
Production 


oe ty. 


sna sce 


a) 


COMMERCIAL MIXED FERTILIZERS AND UNPRO 
CESSED FERTILIZER MATERIALS FOR FIELD 
CROPS, PASTURE GRASSES AND CITRUS 
Fast truck delivery to point of consumption 


Join our growing t of 
using FFF Fertilizer 


proht too! 


ep 


eeu aacul Gee 


P. QO. Box $12 — Phone MUtual 2-1291 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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New Citrus Laboratory Dedicated 


March 20 witnessed the dedication 
of the new citrus laboratory at Or- 
lando when leaders of National and 
State eminence joined hands in the 
impressive ceremonies. To citrus 
growers and others vitally interested 
in the citrus industry in Florida, the 
opening of this new laboratory is 
one of the most important steps 
taken in recent years as the new 
laboratory will provide additional 
facilities for work being carried on 
by scientists engaged in the work of 
solving the many problems affecting 
the industry. 

The Bureau 
search Station 
10:30 a.m. 

At 1:30 in the afternoon, Secre- 
tary Benson made a major address 
over a state-wide radio network. 

Ceremonise dedicating the Citrus 
Research Laboratory began at 3 
p.m, 

The list of distinguished state and 
national figures who were present 
in addition to Secretary Benson, in- 
cluded Florida Senators Holland and 
Smathers; Representatives Clifford 
Hope, Kansas, chairman of the Ag- 
riculture Committee, Walt Horan, 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and A. S. Herlong, Jr., 
member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee who presided at the Citrus 
Research Laboratory ceremonies; 
Acting Governor Charley E. Johns; 
State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Nathan Mayo; and J. Rolfe Davis, 
mayor of the City of Orlando. 

Also present, from the U.S.D.A., 
Washington were: Dr. Albert H. 
Moseman, Director of Crops Re- 
search, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ices; Dr. F. P. Cullinan, Chief, Hor- 
ticultural Crops Research Branch; 
Dr. J. R, Magness, Heac, Fruit and 
Nut Crops Section; Dr. George 
Irving, Jr., Chief, Biological Serv- 
ices Branch of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service; Dr. W. T. Pent- 
zer, Head, Quality, Maintenance and 
Improvement Section of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service; and Dr. 
E. F. Knipling, Chief, Entomology 
Research Branch, 

Al Whitmore, 


Re- 
at 


of Entomology 
was dedicated 


manager of the 
Florida Citrus Production Credit 
Association and Joffre C. David, 
general manager of the Florida Fruit 


and Vegetable Assocation were 
chairman and co-chairman respect- 
ively of the USDA _ Laboratories 


Dedicating Committee. The commit- 
tee was formed for the purpose of 
coordinating the efforts of the or- 
ganizations having an active part in 





the preparation for Secretary Ben- 
son’s visit to Florida and in the 
dedication ceremonies. 

Both the Bureau of Entomology 
Research Station and the Citrus 
Research Laboratory held open house 
following dedication. 


Study Freeze Effect 
On Spanish Citrus 


A U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture commodity marketing specialist 
will leave tomorrow (March 13) for 
Spain to evaluate the damage to the 
Spanish citrus industry caused by a 
severe freeze early in February. 

The specialist, J. Henry Burke of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, 


also will study and report on pos- 
sible frost damage in other Mediter- 
ranean citrus areas, 


as well as re- 
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FERTILIZER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY — 
EAST BROADWAY at 47th STREET, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Mr. Burke’s investigation will | 
made as a part of the Departmen 
program of expanding foreign mg 
kets for United States agriculty 
products, and will be the latest 
a series of similar citrus studies 
has made under that program, | 
importance is reflected by the f 
that any reduction in Mediterrane 
citrus production is likely to incre 
foreign demand for United Sta 
citrus, 



















The Foreign Agricultural Servi 
has just published Foreign Agric 
ture Report No. 77, by Mr. Bur 


entitled, “Recent Changes in { 

Citrus Industry of Spain,” compil parter 
shortly before the February freeqm Of | 
A 10-page illustrated publication, tapicultu 
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copies are available from the Forej 
Agricultural Service, Room 49228, 
S. D. A., Washington 25, D. C. 
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The U. S, Department of Agri- 
yiture announced recently that since 
anuary 28, 1954 about $10.8 mil- 
in worth of farm products from 
ommodity Credit Corporation 
tocks have been bartered for ma- 
erials and items for use in foreign 
id program needs of other govern- 
ment agencies and for the national 
tockpile. 

Since July 1, 1953, barter trans- 
ctions have involved the exchange 
f CCC-owned commodities having 
value of about $34.0 million. For 
he full fiscal year 1953 (July 1, 
952-June 30, 1953) only $11.5 
nillion worth of commodities were 
bartered. 

Of the $10.8 million worth of ag- 
ieultural commodities exchanged 
since January 28, fertilizer is the 
largest item bartered for, represent- 
ng almost 95 per cent of the dollar 
otal. The fertilizer, which will come 
principally from Japan but to some 
xtent from Western Europe and 
he United States, will be used by 
he Department of the Army’s Corps 
bff Engineers and the Foreign Oper- 
tions Administration in meeting 
ivilian needs in Korea. The bar- 
red farm commodities, which must 
be exported, were valued at market 
prices as determined by the CCC, 
Firms supplying the fertilizer and 
he quantities figuring in the trans- 
ations are as follows: (1) Wood- 
ward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, 
a, calcium cyanamide 50,000 long 
ons; ammonium sulphate, 48,700 
ong tons. (2) North American Con- 
inental Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
uperphosphate, 1,950 long’ tons; 
mmonium sulphate, 67,100 long 
ons. (3) Bunge Corporation, New 
fork, N, Y., superphosphate, 1,950 
ong tons. 















































The first transaction involving a 
processed or semi-processed product 
was completed with the exchange of 
CC-owned grain for 98,500 blank- 
pts (90 per cent re-used wool and 
10 per cent nylon) produced in 
taly. The blankets will be used by 
he Foreign Operations Administra- 
ion in meeting program needs in 
ormosa. The barter was arranged 



















hrough Interchange of America, 
nc., Washington, D. C. 
A barter transaction involving 


a lightly over a half million dollars’ 


orth of farm products for a stra- 
material also was concluded. 





rhe transaction was handled through 









International Bartering Co., New 
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Barter Transactions Of $34,000,000 
Triple Those Of Previous Years 


York City. 
Barter of CCC-owned commodities 


for the materials received in these 
exchanges is authorized by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act, as amended. Grains—chiefly 
wheat and corn—have been the 
principal CCC-owned commodities in- 
volved in barter operations, although 
some cotton, tobacco, grain sor- 
ghums, and cottonseed oil has been 
exchanged, 
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The total of all agricultural com- 
modities exchanged from the incep- 
tion of the program in 1949 to date 
is approximately $107.5 million, of 
which $74.5 million represented stra- 
tegic and critical materials for the 
national stockpile and about $33 
million involved materials for use in 
foreign aid programs of other gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Four Duval County dairy farmers 
are planting large acreages of Coastal 
Bermuda for production of high qual- 
ity hay this year, according to Agent 
James E. Watson. 





For Land’s Sake 
TS ee Le: 





Bring ovt the full 
potential of your 


land... apply 
d/p DOLOMITE! 






Only when the pH balance of your soil is correct can 
you realize to the full its profit potentials. 

When you apply d/p Dolomite you release many 
natural “acid-bound” foods. You supply crops and cattle 
with the calcium and magnesium they need for healthy, 


hearty growth. 


In short, when you apply d/p Dolomite you can get 
the full profits from your crops and pastured animals. For 
information and free illustrated folder write today. 


DOLOMITIC LIMESTONE, HI-CALCIUM LIMESTONE, 
LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 


DOLOMITE 


REPRESENTATIVES 
E. J. Meyer W. H. Cook 
Box 326 


Arcadia, Floride lokelond, Ploride 


Joe C. Middleton 
Box 578 
Ovele, Foride 


1414 Lake Bonny Dr. 


Todas, Ine. 


OCALA, FL@ORINA 


PHONE MArion 2-3261 
Plants at Lebanon (Levy County) 
and Serasote, Florida 
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European Citrus Consumption To 


Reach All Time High In 1954 


Western Europe in 1954 will con- 
sume the largest quantity of oranges 
in history, according to J. Henry 
Burke, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture marketing specialist, who has 
just returned from a 4-month first- 
hand study of the citrus marketing 
situation in 9 European citrus im- 
porting countries, and in Spain and 
Italy. United States citrus and citrus 
products exports, valued at about $50 
million in 1952-53, probably will in- 
crease in 1954 as a result of this 
growing demand. 

He states it is probable the 9 im- 
porting countries he visited will im- 
port next year about 66 million boxes 
of oranges, or about double their 1938 
imports. A record orange crop in the 
Mediterranean area is enabling pro- 
duction there to keep pace with Eu- 
rope’s growing orange consumption; 
only the United Kingdom is import- 
ing fewer oranges than before World 
War II. 

Mediterranean area 1953-54 
supplies are about double the prewar 
and tangerine production has 
increased 3-fold; lemon supplies are 
slightly larger than before the war. 

Mr. Burke reports that where trade 
restrictions exclude United States cit- 
citrus consumers 
pay dearly for their Government’s 
policy in this connection. In two 
such markets, Denmark and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, the retail price of single 
orange juice is twice that 
markets in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium where United 
States juice are imported. In the 
United Kingdom, the monopoly creat- 
ed by British trade restriction con- 
tinues to assure South African grow- 
ers high prices for their fruit. In 
markets where United States citrus 
is imported with premium dollars, as 
in Sweden and France, retail’ prices 
of United States are high, due 
to the bonus importers must pay for 
dollars. 

Currency 


orange 


level, 


rus and products, 


strength 


of the free 


also 


restrictions are still the 
barrier to expanding United 
exports, Mr. Burke re- 
ported. If trading means 
developed, likely in 
countries, the United States will share 
in supplying Europe’s growing citrus 
market with increased summer-orange 
exports up to 5 million boxes a year, 
year-round lemon ex- 
ports of 1 million boxes since Calif- 
ornia lemons are -.bringing premium 
prices in all markets. 


greater 
States citrus 
are 


most 


new 
as seems 


and possible 


United States winter orange exports 
also probably will increase as Flor- 
ida tests a new export program of a 
well known cooperative in that State, 
which calls for use of a_half-box 
paper carton as an orange export 
container. Grapefruit exports are not 
likely to exceed 250,000 boxes a year 
unless the United Kingdom opens its 
markets to United States fruits. 


Mr. Burke says that Florida canned 
citrus juices are established in the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Western Germ- 
any, Sweden, France and Switzerland 
but merchandising is needed to ex- 
pand sales. Frozen juices are still an 
experiment in Europe. 

Suropean fruit trade reports are 
that Eastern Europe, already purchas- 
ing citrus direct from Israel, Italy 
and North Africa, may obtain even 
larger supplies in Western European 
markets in transit trading paid for 
by barter or other compensation ar- 
rangement, This eastern transit busi- 
ness may be the most important mar- 
ket factor in Europe in 1954. 


Mr. Burke will confer with citrus 
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INSECT PEST SURVEY FOR 
STATE AND U. S. IS BE- 
ING EXPANDED 


A more effective insect pest. 
reporting service for Florida farm. 
ers is expected to result from the 
assignment of Howard M. Van Pel 
as full-time insect survey super. 
visor for Florida, according to Ei 
L. Ayers, plant commissioner with 
the State Plant Board. 


This work will increase the flow 
of timely and valuable information 
about impending insect outbreaks 
and the discovery of new or dan. 
gerous insect pests. By continual. 
ly strengthening insect repor‘¢ing, 
the entomologists hope eventually 
to provide farmers with as miuch 
immediate, accurate information on 
insect conditions as they now get 
on the weather. 


The work is sponsored and f, 
nanced jointly by the State Flan 
Board and the Plant Pest Control, 
Agricultural Research Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul. 
ture. 


representatives in Florida 
Arizona, and California be 
fore resuming his marketing invest: 
gations abroad. 


industry 
Texas, 


 EMJEO 


(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


Many years a favorite source of soluble magnesia for Florida soils. 


Used extensively in fertilizer mixtures for citrus crops and vegetables. 
Especially useful and economical for direct application where only mag-| 


nesia is required. 


{ 


Florida growers know the reasons why magnesium is needed so ask your! 
fertilizer manufacturer for EMJEO, long a dependable source of this key 


POTNIT | 


plant food. 


(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
equivalent to 


13% Nitrate Nitrogen and 44% K20 | 


for Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers i 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. | 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS FOR F. W. BERK & COMPANY, INC. 





. For a Full Harvest . 
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Citrus Commission 
Names Assistant 
Ad Manager 


The newly created position of 
assistant to the advertising director 
of the Florida Citrus Commission 
will be filled by Clyde P. May, 30- 
year-old native of Winter Haven, a 
joint announcement by Paul S&S. 
Patterson, advertising director, and 
Frank D. Arn, merchandising dir- 
ector, revealed recently. 

Coming with the Commission in 
May, 1950, May was assigned as a 
merchandising representative in the 
White Plains, N, Y., area, where he 
was promoted to regional manager 
in July, 1952. 

He attended the Winter Haven 
schools and the Bolles School in 
Jacksonville and was graduated from 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
in March, 1949, with a bachelor of 
degree in admin- 


science business 


Fistration, with minors in economics 


War II, 
U.S. 


During World 
30 months in the 
Air Forces as a_nilot. 

He is the son of Mrs. John B. 
Breymann, Winter Haven and the 
late Clyde P. May. His grandfather, 
John F. May, was one of the pion- 
eer Florida citrus growers and one 
of the first presidents of the Flor- 
ida Orange Festival, now the Florida 
Citrus Exposition, 

Prior to coming with the Com- 
mission, May was employed by the 
Citrus Inspection division of the 
state department of agriculture and 
by Florida Cypress Gardens. He is 
married to the former Jane Strick- 
land, also of Winter Haven. 

“The Citrus Commission’s adver- 
tising and promotional program is 
growing right in step with the prog- 
ress of the industry,” the announce- 
ment said, “and we exvect to draw 
heavily upon May’s experiences in 
the field where he has daily contact 
with the retail trade.” 


and citrus. 
he served 


ORANGE RECIPE WINNER 


| By Cleo Arnett, Extension Nutritionist 


MB submitted 


French Toast, a_ recipe 
by Mrs. Nora Leppo of 
Bay County, was one of the state win- 
ters in the recent “Eat More Citrus” 
Receipe Contest. Orange French toast 
is a delicious and attractive citrus 
dish for breakfast. Try it! 


Orange 


last year 
Louisi- 


In forest tree plantings 
Florida was second only to 
ana 
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Fifty Million Pine 
Seedlings Grown 
Annually 


Nurserymen at two Florida Forest 


Service nurseries have just wit- 


nessed the completion of one annual 
cycle of slash pine seedling produc- 
tion and the beginning of a new 
one. Even as the last of this plant- 
ing season’s crop of seedlings was 
being lifted for shipment to Florida 
landowners, workmen in other sec- 
tions of the nurseries at Olustee 
and Munson were shaping seedbeds 
and seeding them for next year’s 
crop. Pine seedling nurseries are 
divided into two parts so that crops 
may be rotated each year. Rotation 
is essential, for pine seedlings take 
so much out of the soil, that sites 
which have produced a crop must 
undergo intensive treatment to re- 
store their fertility before they can 
be used again. 

R, A. Bonninghausen, management 
chief of the Florida Forest Service, 
says that because of last fall’s light 
slash pine seed the Service 
was unable to procure the quantity 
of seed hoped for. “However,” Bon- 
ninghauser added, “there’s still an 
outside chance that we’ll be able to 
reach our goal of fifty million seed- 
lings for next winter’s planting 
season.” 


crop, 


Slash pine is not the only species 
produced at the State nurseries, 
but it is far and away the leader 
numerically. A fair indication is the 
fact that the 21 million slash pro- 
duced at Munson this planting sea- 
son represented nearly nine-nine per 
cent of that nursery’s output. Other 
species which will be planted this 
year are longleaf and loblolly pine, 
and, at the Munson nursery, red 
cedar. 

When it became evident that last 
fall’s seed crop would be light, 
Bonninghausen directed an intensi- 
fied seed procurement effort in 
which Management Branch personnel 
ranged the hinterlands of Florida 
and neighboring Georgia buying 
slash pine cones by the bushel. 
These forages netted the Service 
13,000 bushels of cones, which, when 
processed with the Service’s own 
equipment at» Olustee, yielded ap- 
proximately 6500 pounds of seed. 
Bonninghausen was able to supple- 
ment this supply with small pur- 
chases from commercial seed 
sources. 
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CHARLEY 
JOHNS 


will work 
with the 
citrus industry 


CHARLEY JOHNS has pledged 
that, as Governor, he will work 
clesely with every group and in- 
terest within the citrus industry 
in an effort to help solve its com- 
plex problems. 

CHARLEY JOHNS does not pre- 
tend to have all the answers but 
will bring together the best brains 
in the industry and its allied in- 
dustries to further its progress 
and growth. 


CHARLEY JOHNS asks your 
support and vote in the coming 
primaries. Let’s keep this MAN 
OF ACTION as Governor. Give 
him a fair chance to complete 
the great ALL-FLORIDA program 
he has started. 


VOTE FOR 


CHARLEY 
JOHNS 


For GOVERNOR 


JEROME JOHNS 
State Campaign Manager 


GEORGE W. DANDELAKE 
State Campaign Treasurer 


(Paid Political Advertisement) 
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WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
J. E. Mickler 


Changeable weather has been 
the plague of the farmer this past 
month. Cold days, wind, frost has 
taken its toll. 


Melon patches have been nipped 
and in most instances set back by 
adverse weather. Some replanting 
is being done. 

Moitsure levels have been good 
but high and steady winds will 
send levels down soon. Wind burn 
on citrus leaves has shown up, but 
not to excess. Some leaf drop 
may be looked for. 

Insect activity has 
Aphids are showing up in 
tree blocks and control 
should be taken soon. 
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SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 


Eaves Allison 


The past month has 
rough one on _ spring 
and flower crops, and 
easy on citrus. 


Temperatures in the forties and 
fifties, continuing cold winds and 
occasional frosty nights have slow- 
ed down the growth of all vege- 
table crops throughout this area 
and in some spots considerable 
wind burn and frost bite have re- 
duced the stands of cukes and wa- 
termelons to zero or thereabouts. 

Flower cut has been slowed down 
considerably and in the absence of 
any warm nights growth of tomato 
crops has been greatly retarded. 

Citrus bloom on poorly fed trees 








been a 
vegetables 
none too 














will probably show light setting 
of fruit due to the unseasonable 
cold — but those groves fed with 





that good Lyons Fertilizer and hav- 
ing a good amount of stored nitro- 
gen will likely have no ill effects 
whatever. On the contrary, except 
for the drying and burning winds 
they might have benefitted by the 
unseasonable cold. 


On the bright side, any reduc- 
tion in crop totals without damage 
to quality will probably result 
in a greater unit price and may 
end up in a greater season’s profit 
arter all. And plenty of that good 
Lyons Fertilizer will insure that 
top quality yield! 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 
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HIGHLANDS AND POLK 


J. T. Griffiths and J. K. Enzor, Jr. 

Scattered rains in late February 
and early March stoppd the irriga 
tion which was in progress. Soil 
moisture is generally satisfactory 
in most places as this is written 
on March 20th. 
blooming and _ spring has 
fairly well — _ cold 
weather in early March slowed up 
the development and growth. 


It now appears that postbloom 
sprays will not start until the 
first of April. There is no evi- 
dence as yet that any varieties 
are showing especially late bloom 
although seedy grapefruit is spotty 
as usual. It is still too early to 
make any prediction concerning 
next year’s crop. 


Most groves are 
growth 
progressed 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, AND DE SOTO 
COUNTIES 


C. R. Wingfield 

During February and March we 
have experienced a _ variety of 
weather conditions. There have 
been a lot of high cold winds and 
have delayed the opening of the 
citrus bloom buds until we have 
set fruit and pinhead buds. This 
will affect the timing of the post- 
bloom sprays but it is well to 
pick a time when most small fruit 
will get some copper particles on 
it. Some have found it necessary 
to apply a sulphur dust due to 
rust mite infestations. Postbloom 
sprays will have begun by the time 
of this publication. 


Citrus trees are in splendid con- 
dition and are having a bouquet 
bloom in most oranges and seed- 
less grapefruit. Duncan grape- 
fruit appear to be light with blos- 
som at this time, however, it does 
not take a heavy bloom in grape- 
fruit to have plenty fruit.  Indi- 
cations are that some groves will 


be fertilized in mid-April where 
top dressers were omitted. 
Movement of Valencias have 


been rather slow for past 30 days. 
After the break in the price struc- 
ture the growers have been rather 
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reluctant to sell at prices offered. 
With the strengthening of the mar- 
ket there is more being sold. 

The vegetable growers’ have 
been fighting cold winds and frost 
but now we are in hopes that there 
will be good growing 
With conditions as they 


have been it was almost impossible 
to have a quality product. 


some 
weather. 


EAST HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PASCO COUNTIES 


E. A. McCartney 

We are all through with the 
spring application on citrus and 
there is a heavy bloom on all 
groves except seeded, and grape- 
fruit and this may be showing up 
by the time this is published. 
Citrus growers are getting ready 
to spray just as soon as the petals 
fall and no doubt there will be 
another big crop set. 

The recent cold spell did very 
little damage in this section except 
to melons. Some were damaged 
in low spots but we were not hurt 
as bad as they were north of us. 
Berries in the Plant City section 
were hurt, quality is off and prices 
suffered. Improved pastures are 
being fertilized. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
Vv. E. Bourland 


Most all mid-season fruit has 
been picked or moved. Valencias 
are moving slowly, some not pass- 
ing suitable test. Quite a few 
grapefruit being picked at the pre- 
sent time, going to the canning 
plant. Most groves have been fer- 
tilized, and worked up in good 
shape, most of trees have a heavy 
bloom. 


Since my last report the melon 
growers have had their worries 
with the weather, frost, cold wind, 
and rain, but it was surprising to 
most of the growers how well they 
came through, and they feel that 
they have a very good prospect 
if nothing else comes along. Pas- 
ture lands are beginning to green 
up some which is pleasing to 
cattle men. 
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Uncle Bill Says: 


One thing is fer sure ... anyone who drives along our highways 
that are even close to one of Florida’s thousands of citrus groves is 
bound to git a snoot full of the sweetest perfume in the world... 
made by the billions of blossoms which is now prettyin’ up our citrus 
trees so nicely. 


’Course all of these blossoms ain’t goin’ to produce a fruit, fer 
if they did the trees jist naturally couldn’t hold ’em ... but the 
outlook, as of now seems to us, shore points to another bumper crop 
of fine Florida oranges and grapefruit and other citrus fruits. 


Which may cause some folks to start worryin’ right now about 
how we’re goin’ to dispose of any crop which might be larger than 
the one we’ll soon be through marketin’ ... but we ain’t worryin’ 
a bit . . . mostly ’cause ever since we can remember we’ve heard 
the complaint that we was producin’ more fruit than the public could 
consume ... but each year we find that same public eatin’ more 
citrus fruit and drinkin’ more citrus juice . .. and the point of over- 
supply in our book ain’t nowhere near been reached. 


In addition to which even with the new trees comin’ into bearin’ 
in Florida, they’s some of our older trees which ain’t producin’ like 
they did some years ago... while citrus production in California and 
Texas is fallin’ off tremendously, so the overall average indicates 
to us that while Florida’s crops is increasin’ the total production of 
the country ain’t gainin’ in proportion to the increases in our popu- 
lation and in the increased individual consumption of our fine citrus 
crops. 


And, incidentally, if you want to make your trees produce 
really Fine Fruit and lots of it, we’d suggest from our own personal 
experience that you feed ’em with Lyons Fertilizers. 
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USDA TERMINATES CANNED 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
SET-ASIDE ORDER 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced today that Sub- 
Order 3 of Defense Food Order 2, 
generally known as the 1953 Canned 
Fruit and Vegetable Set-Aside 
Order, is terminated effective April 
1, 1954. The Sub-Order to be ter- 
minated was issued April 24, 1953 
required canners of certain 
fruits and vegetables to set aside 
established quotas of these com- 
modities from their 1953 packs and 
reserve them for procurement by 
the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Department of the Army. 

The of the Sub-Order 
was to that military needs 
of certain canned foods would be 
available and that the job of sup- 
plying these needs would be spread 
equitably among canners. Similar 
set-aside orders have been in effect 
since 1951. Inasmuch as _ procure- 
ment against 1953 quotas is vir- 
tually completed, Sub-Order 3 has 
served its purpose and is no longer 
needed. 

With the termination of Sub- 
Order 3, any canner who is sstill 
holding any unpurchased quota bal- 


and 


purpose 
assure 





NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there’s no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
3ath Department. Under their 
skilled treatment, you will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government's Department 
of the Interior 


_ MAJESTIC 


HOTEL 
APARTMENTS 
' BATHS COTTAGES 


Excellent outdoor 
recreational and sports 
facilities are main- 
tained for the exclu- 
sive use of Majestic 
Hotel quests. 
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ance of any set-aside canned food 
is released from the requirement to 
continue reserving such balance for 
future procurement. The termina- 
tion, however, will not affect any 
sales contracts entered into between 
ecanners and the Quartermaster for 
the sale of canned foods subject 
to the Set-Aside Order. 
Commodities included under Sub- 
Order 3 and affected by this an- 
nouncement are as folluws: Fruits, 
apples, applesauce, apricots, black- 


Classified Ads 


HAIRY INDIGO SEED — Common 
Indigo, purity 98%, germination 88%, 
$30.00 CWT. Early Indigo, purity 
98%, germination 90%, $32.50 CWT. 
Alyce Clover, purity 99%, germina- 
tion, 91%, $12.00 CWT. Free deliv- 
ery on 500 pounds or more. 

LEWIS & VICKERS SEED CO. 
P. O. Box 1117 Phone 3828 
Haines City, Florida 

SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES — Now 
available on Rough Lemon, Sour 
Orange, Sweet Orange, and Cleo 
Rootstocks. Prices $1.10 up, de- 
pending on the size and number 
ordered. Also Seedlings for lining 
out of all varieties. Write for 
“Tips To Growers.” 

WARD’S NURSERY 

Avon Park, Fla. 
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berries, blueberries, RSP 
sweet cherries, Kadota figs, 
cocktail, peaches, Bartlett 
pineapple, and purple plums. 


tables: asparagus, lima beans, greg 


or wax beans, carrots, sweet co 


green peas, sweet potatoes, tomatog 


and tomato catsup. 
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Complete 


CITRUS GROVE 
MANAGEMENT 


Owners of either Large or 


Small Groves 


Servicing The 
Polk County Area 


LOGAN & RICKBORN 


INC. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


2609 Orleans Avenue — Call 6-0501 


HOMeeeaeescecccencccncecncececesccccncgccccncscsceccenscecsusscscenceceeenesseecsessececcsssesccesesess % 


FOR RENT, LEASE 
OR FOR SALE 


Warehouse with nine cold storage rooms. 


Concrete platform for placing nine rail- 
Large office space. 
Ideally located for citrus pack- 
Reasonable 


road cars. 
parking. 
ing plant. 
owners. 


Ample 


rent. Contact 


N. Geraci & Company 


6th Avenue and 23rd Street 


P. O. Box 1042 


TAMPA, 


Gr 


FLORIDA 


cherries 


Louis 


The Very Best of Service to Grove 
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fhe Highly Concentrated Iron Chelate especially designed for 
foil application in fertilizer mixtures or in othe; diluted forms 
: OR THESE CROPS . 


nN CITRUS 

a VEGETABLES 
ORNAMENTALS 
GLADIOLUS 


ULLAPON ‘NaFe-13, with 13% Fe (metallic), gives more available iron per pound. NUL- 
APON NaFe-13 is technical sodiumferric ethylenediamine tetraacetate, containing 13% mini- 
num of metallic iron, or 18.5% iron expressed as Fe2o3. 
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ULLAPON NaFe-13 is an especially prepared concentrate for use by competent fertilizer or 
oil nutrient manufacturers. It should be diluted before use or application by thoroughly 
hixing with sand, fertilizer or other suitable diluent . . . Consult your Agricultural Experi- 
nent Station representative before making large scale applications. 


or information regarding prices and availability of samples to manufacturers on NULLA- 
PONS for agricultural use call: 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


A Division of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Distributors for 


EAT ETT 
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ANTARAD ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


get A SALES DIVISION OF GENERAL.ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


AND PROPER FEEDING PRODUCES GOOD CROPS 
OF THE FINEST CITRUS ON YOUR GROVES 


And by proper feeding we mean a fertilizer ration which 
goes into the soil in your groves and provides your trees 
with the right amount of the right sort of food elements 
necessary to bring your trees into the very best condition 


of health .-. . and to supply the fruit they produce with 
the elements needed to make such fruit a premium value 
on any market. 


Hundreds of Florida’s successful growers have 
found through the years that our fertilizers 


give truth to the slogan that 


LYONS FERTILIZERS 


Produce 
Maximum Crops 


Of Highest Quality 


Selling fertilizer is only one phase of our service to all 
growers ... we believe that the counsel of our staff of 
Field Scrvice Men can be of value to any Florida grower 

. and that service is available to any grower who may 
desire it. 














